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REVIEW OF McM ASTER'S HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

It is now more than thirty years that the public have looked, 
with a hope at first dim but constantly growing stronger, for the 
completion of the great task that Mr. McMaster announced in 
1883. The nature of the task has changed with the years. Mr. Mc- 
Master might find an opportunity for one of his favorite rhetor- 
ical comparisons in pointing out, how since he began his work, 
Schouler, Von Hoist, and Rhodes have broken ground that was 
in 1883 unbroken waste, how a score of seminaries for a score of 
years have been tilling it, how the American Nation has been 
written. The change in the conditions of historical workman- 
ship, however, is not more remarkable than the consistency of 
his purpose. "The subject of my narrative," he wrote in his 
first sentence, "is the history of the people of the United States 
from the close of the war for independence down to the opening 
of the war between the States." 

His point of view, combined with an obvious attempt at stylis- 
tic resemblance, at once suggested comparison with Macaulay, 
but Macaulay covered merely a fragment of his intended field 
and soon lost the people of England in the drama of English 
politics. McMaster, although he expanded his presentation 
from the five volumes contemplated to eight, and soon threw 
aside the style of Macaulay for his own, has completed his stint 
and has held to his subject. The same volume of the New York 
Nation which reviewed the first portion of McMaster, reviewed 
also John Richard Green's completed History of the English 
People. The similarity of the titles and the coincidence of their 
appearance suggested comparison here also ; but while they are 
both alike the fruit of a great determination driven on to success, 
there is little else to class them together. Their method and their 
content offer nothing except contrasts, and the scale of McMas- 
ter is almost exactly fifty times that of Green ; his two million 
words depict less than eighty years, Green's four hundred thou- 
sand condense over eight hundred. 
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Mr. McMaster's singleness of purpose is intensified by certain 
limitations. He displays events but does not explain them. The 
influence of geographical conditions may be apprehended from 
his pages but he does not write for those who must be told that 
degrees of latitude affect social customs. It strikes one strange- 
ly at the present day that none of his "travellers observe" the 
heat when visiting the southern plantations. The difficulty prob- 
ably is that his travelers were real, that they did not record 
their languor, and Mr. McMaster does not supply their omis- 
sion. The splendid fifteen page description of the Whisky Re- 
bellion (2: 189-203) affords as little answer to the question why 
whisky should have been the circulating currency of western 
Pennsylvania, as did the English educational system to Clay- 
hanger's query as to the reason for the industry of the Five 
Towns. The history of the people is not accompanied by that 
of the land. 

The people as described by Mr. McMaster are not an organ- 
ism. The innumerable organizations into which their social 
nature grouped them are illustrated by their activities, but not 
articulated. "We are told that every householder must belong 
to a fire company, and how they behaved at fires, but not how 
these fire companies were run (2:538-541); of labor conven- 
tions, but not how they got together (6: 181, 182), a matter plain 
enough to Americans, but provocative of curiosity to the Euro- 
pean. No point is more commendable in the work as a whole 
than the attention to the development and influence of religion, 
yet the churches exist unconstituted. The successful formation 
of national organizations in the confederation and the schism 
of those organizations before the war are alike unnoticed. The 
difficulty of the adherents of the Church of England in obtaining 
a bishop is discussed (1: 230-232), but their success is not men- 
tioned. As with the people so with their thoughts. The preach- 
ing of Unitarianism in New York by John Butler is elaborately 
treated (2: 238-241), but nothing is said of the development of 
Unitarian views. Buekmaster, Ware, Channing, and Andover 
are alike passed over. Transcendentalism is apparent in its ef- 
fects, but neither the system nor the word are to be found. 

Neither are the people represented by types. All his review- 
ers have criticised Mr. McMaster's character drawing, which 
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indeed differentiates him from all iris classic predecessors. 
This limitation is apparently intentional and is to be attributed 
to two causes. In the first place, he avoids here as everywhere 
repetition of the work of others, and so assumes an understand- 
ing of our great figures. The lesser men whom he discusses he 
puts before the readers through the medium of their acts and 
allows their characteristics to be inferred from what they did 
(Wayne, 2:71-72; Bishop, 2:598, 599). This impersonality is 
nowhere more striking than in his use of the great instrument 
of his research, the press. The newspaper is for him the voice 
of the people and not of the editor. Of the great journalists, 
Greeley alone is quoted by name; Mies, Green, Bennett, Blair, 
Medill, and Eitchie, do not appear in the index. 

An early reviewer in the Atheneum regrets his use of the word 
"Albanian" to indicate a citizen of Albany as revealing a pro- 
vincial Americanism. It is true that there is throughout a cer- 
tain detachment from the current of world events. Commerce 
is given ample space, but ships go and come, much as they did 
for the generality of people, to and from the great unknown or 
places identified only by strange names. Immigrants become in- 
teresting only upon their embarkation. One four page account 
pictures their background (7 :221-225), and with this inadequacy 
of treatment is lost much of the significance of the contribution 
that they brought. Of sectional provincialism there is less evi- 
dence. He has been criticised for neglect of the South and of 
New England, but he gives the former a better treatment than 
any of his predecessors ; and, if he somewhat fails to do justice 
to the latter, it but redresses a balance previously heavily 
weighted. He was the first to incorporate the West into the 
life of the nation. 

To these limiting characteristics must be added some less ex- 
cusable defects. The one which most seriously threatens the 
permanent value of his work for the general reader is his ob- 
vious unwillingness to do again what has been done by others. 
In the first volume his chief rival was Bancroft whose point of 
view he admirably supplements. While, however, he makes a 
brilliant contribution to the study of legislative methods in his 
account of the conditions surrounding the passage of the North- 
west ordinance (1: 505-513), it is hard to forgive the omission of 
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any comprehensive description of the ordinance itself. In the 
last volume, one seems always conscious of the presence of 
Rhodes; and the failure to refer to Uncle Tom's Cabin and the 
popular furor which it created, a topic so germain to Mr. Mc- 
Master's purpose, can hardly be due to anything but an over- 
sensitive pride of originality. 

Of errors, there are three kinds. The fact that references do 
not always refer does not really affect the authority of the text, 
and should be easily corrected in a new edition. More impor- 
tant is the fact that his summaries do not always summarize. 
That of the Jay treaty leaves out the arrangement for Vermont 
trade to Montreal, and the compensatory privileges of British 
fur traders on American soil (2:245, 246) ; that of the Gadsden 
treaty does not refer to the isthmus of Tehuantepec (8:191). 
Still more annoying is a habit of sweeping generalization in 
which his reviewers have compared him with Macaulay. The 
statement that "not a church, not a public building, not a hall 
has been preserved to us {from 1784] that is not a deformity" 
(1:80) will scarcely be accepted by lovers of St. Michael's 
Church, Charleston, the First Baptist Meeting House, Provi- 
dence, or Independence Hall, Philadelphia. It is surprising, 
too, that with such a beginning he says nothing of the later de- 
velopment of American architecture; but the subject is blank, 
and the name of Bulfinch does not occur. Perhaps both state- 
ment and omission are due to an artistic appreciation that de- 
scribes Power's "Greek Slave" as "one of the few works of art 
of which our country has reason to be proud," (1 : 82) an appre- 
ciation rather to be attributed to 1880, the period of beerbottle 
architecture preceding the pullman car era, than to Mr. Mc- 
Master. It was, however, pure carelessness that caused him to 
assess all American literature before 1784 as worth less than 
fifty lines of "Evangeline" (1:82); apparently he forgets 
Franklin, to the publication of whose works he subsequently de- 
votes four pages (5: 294-297). In introducing Burr at the time 
of his election to the senate, he says: "Save Hamilton, no one 
had at so early an age risen to as high a place" (2: 48). King 
and Monroe had preceded him in the senate when younger; 
Madison, Edmund Randolph, certainly, and probably also 
Charles Pinckney, of men of about his age, had risen earlier to 
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as high a public estimation, and of older men, Jay and Jefferson 
had both been more precociously conspicuous. 

But "when million footed Manhattan unpent descends to its 
pavements," it matters comparatively little to the mass if a few 
feet slip in the descent. In the unconsciousness of its own de- 
velopment, in its objectivity, in its provincialism, in its disre- 
gard of leadership, his narrative resembles the people whom it 
describes. Like "Whitman, with little attention to conventions, 
careless of form and of proportion, McMaster is like him also in 
feeling the great pulsations of the mass; he was the first his- 
torian with an adaptation special to American history. In judg- 
ing his success in writing a great objective narrative or pano- 
rama of the life of the people as they seemed to themselves to 
live it, the criteria are the authority of his statement, the selec- 
tion of his material, the art of his presentation. 

The notes which so formidably document his pages refer to 
practically every conceivable kind of historical material. Trav- 
els are numerous; state documents, court decisions, works of 
statesmen, local histories, the publications of societies, the 
speeches of Congress and the documents of Congress and of the 
states, lives of men, great and small, are constantly cited. The 
broadsides and pamphlets indicate acquaintance with many li- 
braries. Manuscripts have been freely used. In increasing 
numbers, as with the passing of time they were increasingly 
available, monographs and scientific treatises are noted. The 
greatest resource, however, at nearly every point is the news- 
paper. In a large number of the chapters the references to the 
popular press greatly exceed those to other forms of source ma- 
terial altogether. 

The range of newspapers used is enormous ; they are from all 
sections of the country, from all shades of political opinion, 
from all schools of thought or fantasy. Those of Canada and 
of France are referred to on occasion, and English magazines 
and the Times. Although Mr. McMaster does not furnish the 
reader with such a critical apparatus for judgment of their 
relative weight, as do Von Hoist and Rhodes, his own use seems 
to be sound. He differentiates those actually consulted from 
those quoted; in one chapter thirty-nine are referred to, of 
which thirteen were quoted from others. The wildest vagaries 
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of the erratic headlines crowd some of his pages, but these are 
given for their reflection of opinion. The facts for which they 
are relied upon are only such as can be legitimately drawn from 
them: prices from advertisements, legal documents officially 
printed, local matters which had to stand the test of the jury of 
the neighborhood. It seems fair to say that for facts, he has 
used them only where their material is unique ; that whenever 
possible he has verified their references. 

One gathers an impression that his harvest from the news- 
papers — the reviewer remembers how when a graduate student 
he heard with awe of eight hundred notebooks filled with the 
items — served a further purpose : that they gave not only much 
of the substance to his narrative, but much of its backbone as 
well ; that they, with the travels, were the sources systematical- 
ly gone through ; that they served to a considerable extent as an 
index of reference to the others ; that they gave to the narrative 
its order and its emphasis. It is rather at the period when 
they become topics of public discussion that events are treated, 
than when they happen ; and the space given them in most cases 
fairly represents the popular attention that they receive. 

The material, therefore, is in the main allowed to dictate its 
own order of arrangement which is the despair of the system- 
atic but in reality one of the chief springs of the work's vitality. 
The arrangement is neither dramatic, dynamic, nor chronologi- 
cal; the parts are held together by a thin glue of "meantimes" 
and name tags, but lying in the order in which they were per- 
ceived by the popular mind the general effect is one of unity. 
One of the best examples is that of the first fifty pages of volume 
n. It begins with a description of the South, followed by one of 
business conditions in the North, Hamilton's proposed excise 
and bank, conditions in the West, the signing of the bank bill, 
opposition to the excise in western Pennsylvania, Indian trou- 
bles, political divisions, conditions at Philadelphia. Thus with- 
in a space that can be grasped as a single thought conception 
are placed practically all the conditions surrounding the adop- 
tion of Hamilton's financial plan. As Mr. McMaster goes on, 
he is more inclined to a topical treatment ; in volume in the land 
system, in volume viu diplomacy, filibustering, and the plains, 
are given separate chapters. While social and economic con- 
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ditions permeate the whole work, separate chapters specially 
devoted to them give cross sections in 1784, 1810, 1825, and the 
forties. His treatment of those debates in Congress and before 
the people, which have been such a feature of our public life, is 
characteristic. In very few instances does he give an ordered 
analysis of a speech or line of agreement. Rather he incon- 
gruously marshalls all arguments, good and bad, great and 
small, in opposing pages and paragraphs, offsetting mass by 
mass. The result is incoherent and does obvious injustice to 
the individual debater, who nearly always connected his state- 
ments and opinions by some logic, however faulty. It does, 
however, present the various points much as they impinged on 
the popular mind and influenced the decision of the governing 
people. 

His style generally answers his purpose. His love of con- 
trast gives it a sparkle, sometimes at the expense of truth. His 
special habit, however, of contrasting "then" and "now" finds 
justification in the unique greatness of the differences created 
by one hundred years, to which he calls attention. It is when 
he is most studied that he is least successful. More questionable 
or downright mistaken generalizations are to be found in the 
first hundred pages where he is under the influence of Macaulay 
than in all the rest of the work. Such a sentence as that follow- 
ing the War of 1812 : "From the long story of battles and sieges 
and civil strife it is delightful to be able to turn to the triumphs 
of peace" (4:280), shows slavish adherence to the classics, 
rather than nice adjustment of words to the accurate expression 
of thought. Parkman would never have been guilty of it. Once 
past such artificial transitions and introductions, his text flows 
on, sometimes careless of construction, whether grammatical or 
rhetorical, but nearly always attaining bis supreme aim of being 
interesting. 

His material and his mode of presenting it being suited to his 
purpose, his principles of selection open wide ground to contro- 
versy. Throughout his eight volumes he shows a consistency 
which could not have been attained without intention. To poli- 
tics he gives new life by treating of its methods, and he was the 
first American historian to make the problem of labor a serious 
consideration. Practically the same may be said of the devel- 
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opment of transportation, with its concomitant of communi- 
cation, including the postoffice system, the magazine, and all the 
methods of the exchange and diffusion of materials and of 
thought. Eeligion in its popular manifestations he describes 
more fully than any other American historian. The conditions of 
life, dress, housing, city ordinances, and communal conveniences, 
law as it appeared to the individual, medicine, invention, and all 
forms of amusements are abundantly illustrated. The impor- 
tance of the peculiarly American problem of land distribution 
is fully recognized. On none of these subjects is his treatment 
final, organic, or complete ; but to some of them he first gave a 
place in history which is now universally acknowledged, and we 
yet await a master who can surpass his handling of all the 
threads together. 

Of the routine of life, of what went on in the school room, in 
the factory, in the fields, while he does not neglect them, his 
handling is less satisfactory. His material does not get behind 
closed doors. He has, moreover, a foible for the bizarre. In 
dealing so absorbingly with the newspapers, he does not entire- 
ly escape the consequence of the dictum that, if a dog bites a 
man, it is not news, but if a man bites a dog, it is news. This 
penchant would be less noticeable if it did not point the striking 
omissions of his narrative. The seven lines devoted to Emer- 
son (7:94) state that he was the "only man of that day whose 
essays had any real influence on his generation, or have lived 
to our own, ' ' but say nothing of what he taught ; the paragraph 
devoted to the "Angel Gabriel" (8:87) summarizes his views. 
The elaborate sketches of Callender (2: 338, 468-472) and Peter 
Porcupine (2:206-208) are balanced by eight lines on Haw- 
thorne and seven on Poe who "passed with little notice to his 
grave." George William Curtis, Carl Schurz, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe are not mentioned. We have descriptions of all 
our automatons (2:550, 551), but not of Audubon. Art, phi- 
losophy, literature, theology, and science never receive more 
notice than an occasional incomplete list of names and titles, 
with less tag than Homer gives to his catalogue of the Greeks. 

Mr. McMaster and John Richard Green in their treatment of 
politics both stand on the ground of the conventional ; the former 
deflects his arc of inclusion to take in the roots, the latter raises 
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it to include the ultimate flowering of the people in their liter- 
ature. The contrast between sound historians could not be 
greater. It explains the enormous disparity in their bulk; it 
gives to the reader of both an idea of a difference between the 
peoples, which is not justifiable. It is true that the method of 
each was that best adapted to his task, but neither gives the 
satisfaction of completeness. Both deserve credit for broaden- 
ing the general concept of history, and Mr. McMaster's contri- 
bution was the more original, if it must remain less pleasing 
to the national pride. 

Mr. McMaster's methods and accomplishments may be more 
particularly observed by a study of his treatment of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. First of all historians he made that region a part 
of the nation and not a distant colony from which an occasional 
voice was heard calling in loud, strange tones. It was not the 
forest and the stream, the wild life, and the adventure which had 
an attraction for him as for Parkman, but the life of the pioneer 
in its uncouthness and its laying the rough unsightly foundation 
of civilization at the expense of the native beauty that preceded. 
He makes visible, moreover, how little large portions of the coun- 
try on the sea side of the mountains had civilized their condi- 
tions by the end of the eighteenth century; how kin they were 
to the valley. 

In his introductory chapter he reaches Pittsburgh and floats 
down the Ohio on the craft of the time. In the next he discusses 
the separatist feeling in the West. In chapter v he considers 
immigration into Kentucky, eastern speculation in western lands, 
the purchase of the Ohio company, and starts the first group 
of its emigrants. He is not, however, at home in the negotiations 
concerning the Jay treaty ; he does not know the full truth about 
Wilkinson; it is plain that Winsor's Mississippi Basin and 
Westward Movement had not been published. He gives also 
a striking illustration of the incompleteness of his narrative, by 
omitting all description of the Northwest ordinance; it is not 
until volume n, and the year 1800, that it is given a brief sum- 
mary. 

In the second volume, covering the period from 1789 to 1801, 
the treatment of the West is most unsatisfactory. The Whisky 
Rebellion is elaborately described ; and the first gropings for a 
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solution of transportation over the mountains are given, but 
the two are not connected. The account of the Genet affair, 
which as to its eastern aspects is one of the classic places of the 
book, ignores the conspiracy with reference to the West; Wil- 
kinson and George Rogers Clark do not appear in the volume. 
At the time it was published, 1885, Mr. Frederick J. Turner 
was hoping to be next year tutor in rhetoric and oratory. St. 
Clair is defeated on the frontier, the settlers are in terror, 
Wayne is appointed in the West, but he never defeats the In- 
dians. This can hardly be attributed to the fact that Hinsdale 
was not published until 1888. While Washington is enraged 
at St. Clair's defeat, and the protection of the frontier is dis- 
cussed in Congress, no treaties are made with the Indians, and no 
Indian policy is formulated. While the British posts had been 
casually mentioned in the first volume, and are surrendered by 
the Jay treaty, that is the only connection between Jay's mis- 
sion and the West. Mr. McLaughlin did not publish his West- 
ern Posts and British Debts until 1894. The Mississippi is 
opened up in a summary of Yrujo's presentation of Spain's 
complaint against the United States in 1797 ; no clue is afforded 
to it by the index, the elaborate table of contents, or the page 
headings. The Pinckney who negotiated the Spanish treaty is 
not identified among his numerous clan. The Louisiana pur- 
chase is given a treatment perhaps adequate in itself, but is 
without background. Nevertheless, newspapers and the post 
appear in the West, people speculate in lands and others settle 
them, the rivers are navigated, towns are established, and re- 
ligious revivals take place. Six pages discuss the origin of the 
public domain, the plans for its disposition ; and William Henry 
Harrison is given full recognition for his service to the nation 
in securing the law of 1800. 

It is in volume in, 1801 to 1812, that the Mississippi Valley 
begins to receive a full attention, thus illustrating Mr. Mc- 
Master's method of treating subjects when they begin to in- 
terest the public. It opens with a description of life in Louisi- 
ana and of the Louisiana question in Congress. With regard 
to boundaries Mr. McMaster's statement that the United States 
claimed "at least as far as the Perdito" is more vague than 
is necessary (3: 14), and he is not aware that the first boundary 
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of British West Florida was the parallel of thirty-one (3: 33). 
The Burr conspiracy attracts him, and he devotes over thirty 
pages to it. Yet in spite of this over-emphasis, he realizes that 
Burr never had a chance of success (3: 65, 66). There follows 
an admirable account, in over fifty pages, of the whole land ques- 
tion from the beginning. Involving as this does a repetition and 
elaboration of what was done in the previous volume, it sug- 
gests the question whether Mr. McMaster at this time first be- 
came familiar with H. B. Adams' Maryland's Influence upon 
the Land Cessions, which had been printed in 1877 but was re- 
published in 1885. It should be said, however, that Mr. Mc- 
Master 's first account showed that he appreciated the impor- 
tance of Maryland's stand, but he does not mention Mr. Adams' 
work. This account closes with a paragraph on the explora- 
tions of Lewis and Clark to which he had referred in the pre- 
vious volume. This again is proportioned by popular estima- 
tion rather than importance. Although many of their papers 
were in the library of the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, 
and Mr. McMaster himself was subsequently to write a history 
of their undertaking, the only report published in 1892, was the 
condensation of 1814. Mr. Thwaites had not as yet reached 
even the Jesuit Relations. Transportation and migration are 
treated, and twenty pages toward the end of the volume give 
the discussion in the Northwest over slavery, and the Indian 
troubles. Although the hope for the conquest of Canada had 
been mentioned earlier, no connection is made between the rise 
of the West and the War of 1812, and the western causes for 
war are neglected. 

In volume iv, published in 1894 and covering the years 1812 
to 1821, the coordination of the West with the rest of the coun- 
try is growingly apparent. Mr. McMaster appreciates the im- 
portance of the victories on Lake Erie and the Thames, to a 
less degree that of Horseshoe Creek. He pays no attention 
to the struggle for Wisconsin. The British proposition for a 
buffer Indian state strikes him as new. The significance of 
Clay's objection to the British navigation of the Mississippi he 
does not understand. In the chapters that follow, however, he 
treats of nearly all the topics discussed later in Turner's Rise 
of the New West. His account of the migration of population 
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and its methods, and Ms connection of this with the transporta- 
tion problem and the demand for internal improvements, marked 
a distinct historical advance at the time. He does not, how- 
ever, differentiate the streams of migrants and find therein, as 
does Mr. Turner, an explanation for the struggle over Missouri 
which concludes the volume. 

In volume v, 1821 to 1829, the Far West begins to receive 
notice. In the Mississippi Valley life becomes more organized ; 
travel, uncomfortable as it is, permits the circuit rider, the cir- 
cuit judge; economic conditions call for the wild cat bank; the 
democracy of the frontier begins to have its reflex influence in 
the East. All these are treated and kept in touch with the life 
of the nation ; three pages discuss the absence of an educational 
system. 

The volume covering the period from 1829 to 1841 treats of 
the frontier, resting in the valley and in control of the national 
government. Published in 1906, it had the advantage of much 
recent research. Jackson appears as a representative frontiers- 
man carrying out frontier policies. The western conditions 
leading up to the attack on the bank, already appearing in the 
previous volume, are clearly brought out in this. The descrip- 
tion of the colonizing activity of the Mormons foreshadows the 
care with which Mr. McMaster follows their whole movement. 
The speculative craze preceding the panic of 1837 and the ef- 
fects of that panic are illustrated chiefly from the East, in spite 
of the causal relation between that panic and land sales. It is 
possible that the space devoted by Von Hoist to western con- 
ditions determined a change of stress, but in general Mr. Mc- 
Master 's conclusions are more safe, if his proportion is less 
correct. 

Volume vn, 1842 to 1849, and published in 1910, naturally de- 
votes a large amount of space to the region beyond the valley, 
which was then claiming so large a share of the national in- 
terest. In the valley, repudiation is treated, and one chapter 
of forty pages is devoted to conditions. This is much less suc- 
cessful than corresponding chapters on the East and South. It 
begins with two pages on Saratoga Springs, which is scarcely 
western, gives sixteen pages to the Mormons, and only six to 
immigration. Interstate migration is barely noticed, and con- 
ditions in East and South, which caused it, are not noticed at 
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all. The influence of the valley as a whole in securing* the an- 
nexation of Texas in 1844 is ignored, as is its part in other 
elections. It seems as if interest had moved out of it with the 
frontier, and that the division into North and South obscured 
other sectionalism. That this was precisely the case in the 
popular mind is doubtless true, and the popular mind here as 
elsewhere carries the burden of the narrative. The historian 
might, however, be expected to point out what the popular 
mind of the day scarcely understood ; how there had been grad- 
ually created a horizontal sectionalism of slavery, where pre- 
viously there had been a longitudinal sectionalism of position 
and stage of development. Some of the causes appear in the 
narrative, as the struggle over the slavery question in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and the difference is in industrial condi- 
tions. For a comprehension of the ultimate cause Mr. Mc- 
Master has provided all material necessary. A single quota- 
tion from Carl Schurz in the next volume would have united 
the cause of free labor which he has so carefully developed with 
that of antislavery. He does not, however, give it, nor one of 
his own in its place. As usual, he presents the facts ; he allows 
others to fuse them. 

In the final volume, interest is drawn back to the valley by 
Douglas, Lincoln, and Kansas. Of Douglas the man, Mr. Mc- 
Master has little to say, and he fails to make the connection be- 
tween the Pacific Railroad plans so much to the fore, and Doug- 
las' Nebraska bill. In Kansas, in spite of its hackneyed nature, 
he finds a congenial subject; and, while he makes no special 
contribution to knowledge, he gives an account both sound and 
stiri-ing. Railroad extension, rioting, the panic in the West, the 
states rights movement in Wisconsin are all well treated; but 
it is hard to put the finger on any such new body of facts or 
novel point of view as rendered the first volumes, for all their 
more serious omissions and errors, so distinguished. 

The historical profession, while they may not have accepted 
all Mr. McMaster's conceptions, have accepted the new bounds 
that he has set to history, or rather have entered into the un- 
bounded area he has opened up. 

Carl Russell Fish 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 



